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From the National Intelligencer. 
MEETING AT THE CAPITOL. 

FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION. 

Pursuant to invitation in the papers, a public meet- 
ing was held in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Capitol at the City of Washington, on 
Thursday evening, December 18, 1838, with a view 
to taking into consideration the existing state of 
Common School Education in the United States. 
The chair was taken, on motion, at seven o’clock, by 
the Hon. Wittiam: Cost Jonson, a member of 
Congress from Maryland, and Arrnur J. Stanspury 
was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

Mr. Jounson briefly addressed the assembly, 
observing that it could scarce be necessary for 
him to inform the large and intelligent audience 
by which he was surrounded, of the nature of the 
occasion which had calledthem together. They 
must all have» learned, through the public 
prints and various other channels of informa- 
tion, that the assembly had been convened with 
a view to promote the great and important ob- 
ject of common school education, The present 
spot had been chosen, in order that, from the me- 
troplis of the government, as from a common 
centre, a movement of the public mind on that 
subject might be propagated in all directions to 
its utmost borders. A philanthropic association 
at the North had requested one of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen connected with it to visit 
this city, and here to present some views on the 
subject which might conduce to rouse the pub- 
lie attention, and direct it in faver of the educa- 
tion cause. The gentleman who was to address 
the assembly was one who had travelled much, 
read much, thought much, and writtenummgh: 
and he had invited their presence this evi 
that he might. appeal to their love of knowledge 
and leve of their country in, favor of the interests 
of universal education as the gréat foundation 





and security of free government. Without fur- 
ther trespaszing on their time, he would bespeak 
for that gentleman the attentive hearing of the 
many highly respectable and intelligent persons 
who composed the audience now assembled. 

Professor J. OnvitLe Taveog then addressed 
the meeting in nearly the following manner : 

If we consider the education of one single 
mind only, it must be fel and will: be acknow- 
ledged to be a subject of deep interest: how 
much more when we are met to deliberate on the 
education of a whole free people! And here 
the view opens so widely to my vision that I 
scarce know what to say. 1 find myself much 
in the position of the Scholasticos, of whom we 
used to read in Greca Minora, who, wishing to 
sell a house he owned, carried about a brick for 
a sample. It is only the brick of education 
which I can hope to show you this evening. 
The graceful-columns, the elassic aud magnifi- 
cent architeeture of this subject | must leave to 
those who are tofollow me. And now, at the 
threshold, F amcompelled to ask this highly in- 
telligent audience to allow me, in addressing 
them this evening, to be somewhat desultory. 
Itis my great object to state facts in relation to 
the existing state of education in this country 
and in Europe ; and, in presenting these, E must 
necessarily be somewhat loose and disconnected; 
but the facts, though disconnected, will all have 
acommon bearing. You will also indulge me in 
being somewhat informal, familiar, and conver- 
sational, in my manner of treating the subject. 
{ ask this beeause I have found that, if { would so 
address men as to bring them to fec) and to act, 
{ must talk to them. To have written and com- 
mitted to memory a polished and beautiful ad- 
dress—even supposing me capable of doing so— 
would have had but little comparative effect on 
your minds. It is said, in relation to two great 
rival orators of antiquity, that, when an audience 
departed from a hail where Cicero had been ad- 
dressing them, they were wont to exclaim— 
«What a beautiful speaker! what a round, 
mellow voice! what inimitable gesture ! what a 
finished delivery!” But when they left the) 
place where Demosthenes had been thundering | 


: ; ; a ‘ 
in their ears, they cried with one voice, “ Let) 





To commence with the most perfect system 
of education now known to the world—I mean 
the Prussian system. There has grown up in 
that country, under a despotic governments 
though parental in its administration, a system 
of education which has become the admiration 
of the civilized world. I will confine myself to 
noticing three of its distinct leading. characteris- 
tics. 1. In Prussia, whatever connects itself 
with education is stamped with the highest 
honor. The minister of public education ranks 
next to the king. 2. No man is there suffered 
to teach unless he can produce a diploma froma 
Normal school. He must have a certificate from 
a competent board of examiners. The third 
feature is one which, perhaps, we could not hope, 
at least at present, to introduce into this.country, 
because it is generally thought that the genius 
of our free, republican institutions is averse to it; 
although, for myself, I think it ought to be intro. 
duced. Parents in Prussia, a!] parents, are 
compelled by law to send their children to 
school ; and, if it is found that a parent neglects 
to do so, the Jaw sends the parent to prison, and 
the children to school. Perhaps.it would be an 
amendment to. send the parent to school also. 


I meet continually with persons who say such 
an arrangement is not in harmony with our ins 
stitutions. But I ask, if the Siate has a right to 
send a man to the gallows, has it no right:to 
send him to school? The Prussian ®ystem has 
been in operation, now, for forty years, and 
Cousin, the minister of education in France, 
says, in his work, that crime and pauperism 
have, within that period, decreased in Prussia 
thirty-eight per cent. 
the practical influence of the system. The 
Emperor of Austria has forbidden any subject in 
his dominions to marry who cannot first read and 
write. Were such a regulation to prevail in 
this country, I imagine we should see not only 
those from fifteen to twenty-five, but as many 
possibly from twenty-five to sixty, hastening to 
the common school to pay their respects to the 
till then neglected and forgotten teacher. 


Russia, barbarous Russia, has just introduced 
the Prussian system into her wide domain. The 


us fight Philip!” Without the vanity of affect-| wife of the reigning Czar is the daughter of the 


ing a comparison, if I can but move you to wage 


war with the powers of ignorance», it will matter | 


little what you may have thought of the 
speaker. 





late King William of Prussia, and through her 
influence there is a prospect for every Russian 
child to enjoy the blessings of education, What 
cannot a woman do? 





I want no better proof of |. 
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The Emperor Francis, of Lombardy, is also 
about to introduce the system. Said one of his 
advisers, ‘* This system is too perfect for us:; it 
will never du for our people; they are not ‘far 
enough advanced in social improvement; they 
are too cruel.” Said the Emperor in reply, 
« When my people have learned to read, they 
will cease to stab.” 

1 should be glad to analyze for you the 
Scotch system, which was adopted about one 
hundred and thirty years ago, and has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results,but our time will not 
admit. 

Now, ‘then, let us come home, let us lodk at 
‘our own country. ‘In this Jand the only standing 
army is composed:of boys and girls going to our 
‘common schools.; here the:roads are not trodden 
by military ‘hirelings, but are worn smooth-by 
the host of boys and girls going to and from our 
Sunday and‘day schools. ‘Here is ourstrength; 
in this, under Heaven, we put our faith. “Our 
‘armies for defence are not equipped with the 
bayonet and the bullet, but with the spelling 
‘book and Testament. If asked to show the 
towers and the bulwarks of our freedom, I would 
‘point to our ninéty-five thousand common schools, 
‘continually sending forth the light of knowledge 
over the land. These are our antiquities; to 
‘these we point the man of peace, and he smiles 
as he looks. 

Before the pilgrim fathers left the Mayflower, 


they said this in a resolution : “ We have come 
to this new world that we may cducate our chil- 
dren.”’ ‘Let the present condition of the schools 
‘of Massachusetts bear witness to the result. 
The spirit that dictated that resolution lives in 


its strength to the present hour. ‘She has not, 
imemy judgment, the most perfect system possi- 
ble, although it is generally esteemed much bet- 
ter than that of most other States. She has 
. mo school Fund, or next to none. It is very 
small: nor has it enabled her, hitherto, to dis- 
tribute any thing among theschools. ‘The peo- 
‘ple assembled in town meeting vote a certain 
‘gum for the:support of the schools through the 
Sconiing “year. Several towns vote so small a 
sum that they are able to keep up a school only 
during ‘two or three months. “Whenever the 
support of schools is left optional with the pa- 
rent, the’State should do enough to make the 
parent perform his duty. And it is a duty, and 
@ most sacred one. 

In Connecticut, the school fund is so large 
that in practice it paralyzes individualteffort. -It 
is so large as'to avetage, annually, $1 15 to 
every child in the State. ‘The schools are sup- 
ported as long as this money holds out, and then 
the doors are closed, .What we get without 
asking for, we are apt to-care very little about. 

* Gatelligent men, in Connecticut, say that tie re- 
‘eult is not, in effect, by any means so good as if 





the State had not so princely a school fund. | 
do not mean to say that the fund itself is-an 
evil; by no means; the evillies in the manner 
of distributing it. 

In New York, the school fund averages 82 
cents per annum toeach child. TheState says 
to the parent, We will give one dellar to edu- 
cate your children, if you will give another. 
This is the,wisest system. 

Ohio has copied very closely after New 
York ; her system is very similar in all respects ; 
and it,is found to work well. In many of the 
western States the school system is either not 
in operation. at .all, or very partiallyso. ‘Con- 
gress has been extremely liberal to them ‘in do- 
nations of vane Ignd, so that’they will have 
a princely fund by andby. As yet, however, the 
avails, of course, are very small. 

In New Jersey, the working of the system is 
scarcely felt. The late Governor (Dickerson) 
says in his message to the. Legislature, that 
$20,000 are annually distributed; but it is so 
managed that no one can‘tell what becomes of 
it. Her schools are in a. lamentably low condi- 
tion. Three years ago shes stated to have had 
within her limits eleven thousand children with- 
out education, and thirteen thousand adults: who 
could not read. 

Peunsylvania, two years ago, adopted an ex- 
cellent system for her common schools—and it 
was time ; for a few years since, she is stated to 
have had two hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren without the means of a common school ed- 
ucation. 

I have not time to. go through similar details 
in respectt o the other States. It can be-shown, 


‘1 believe, that six hundred thousand children, 


between the ages of five and fifteen years, are 
now without the means of a common schvol edu- 
cation in the United States. _There are also 
many who possess, but do not use the means. 

And now the question occurs, what ought to 
be done for the general education of this great 
and free people? How shall we secure to every 
child in the United States that education which 
is fitting and necessary for freemen? I answer, 
first, that no system can be adequate to this end 
but @ common school system. We must-carry 
the blessing of knowledge to the-door of every 
man. We must make the means of education 
so cheap that the people every where: can sup- 
port the burden. This we may do by a good 
common school system; we can do it by no 
other. Bot in what does the best-system of 
common schools consist? This is a question 
I cannot answer. [ must leave it to others wiser 
than myself. -I can make known somo ‘facts 
within my knowledge, and leave it to-others to 
draw their inferences, 

And here let us look for a moment, at’ the-im- 
portance of common schools. 





What are they? 

They are the people’s college. 

They are the sun of the people’s mind. 

They are the lamps of freedom. I have in 
my possession stutistical tables which I am ready 
to exhibit to any gentleman feeling an interest 
in the subject. I have obtained them by years 
of travelling and of study, and now will state to 
you some of their results in a word or twe. 

It is a fact that nineteen out of every twenty 
persons in these United States are educated in 
common schovls alone. But one out of twenty 
goeshizher. ‘Not-one out of twenty ever enters 
either academy or college. 

This fact, in itself, tells us, at once, that as is 
the common school, so ts the educatian of the Ame- 
rican people. 

Yes; the education of this nation is that, and 
that only, which the common schools are pre- 
pared to give. How many, even in this avdi- 
ence, ever received more? ‘You may have edu- 
cated yourselves after you left these schools ; 
but did not even this depend on ‘the education 
you there received? 

Look now at the connexion between common 
schools and colleges. Many of the presidents 
and professors in our colleges have eaid to me, 
Why do you plead the cause of common school 
education only?) Why not aid us? ‘Why not 
advocate the-college? and the academy ? 

My answer has been: “+ Make the common 
schools good, and they will take care of all that 
is above them.” If-children -in the common 
school imbibe a love of letters, their studies will 
be their delight. 1fthe common school does for 
them-what, it ought to do, they will of themselves 
seek the academy and'the colicge. 

But let them in the common school Jearn te 
hate knowledge ; let them associate it with all 
that is odious and ‘repulsive, and they will fly 
from the college and the academy, and consider 
their walls but a dungeon. “Colleges always 
flourish where the schools are what they should 
be. The common school is the foundation on 
which they rest; and they can have no other. 

‘Let us now look at the connexion between 
common schools aid self-education. Self-edu- 
cation, ‘l freely admit, is the best education ; but 
unless the school gives -you something to start 
with, you can never educate yourselves ; if it 
does, you may. 

Again: observe the:connexion of good com- 
mon schools with the benevolent institutions of 
the eountry. The American Bible Society some 
years since adopted the resolution to supply 
every child in the United States with a copy of 
theBible. It was:a noble resolution. But there 

Siariother resolution which should have come 


‘first ; and that is, to see that every child in the 


United States can read the Bible when he gets 
it. How many thousands.of ‘tracts and of Bi- 
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bles and religious publications are given every 
year to those who cannot read? Some can pro- 
nounce the easier words, perhaps; or even all 
the words ; and what then? Mere mechanical 
pronunciation of words is not reading:. To the 
mind it is little better than so much whistling: 
Take the connexion of common schools with 
the Temperance Socicty. Man will seek hap- 
piness; it is his nature; the ordinance of his 
Maker. But if his mind has no higher grasp 
than in the indulgence of his mere sensual ap- 
petites, where can he go? He must to the tip- 
pling-shop. Give him moral and intellectual 
pleasures, and you open to him other and new 
resources. I therefore hold that the temperance 
pledge, which is often urged with little consider- 
ation, should always be accompanied with mo- 
ral and mental light. Otherwise, operative as 
the pledge may be, the appetite to indulge will 
be stronger than the resolution to abstain. 
Look, once more, at the connexion of common 
schools with social order and prosperity. The 
educated man and the educated lady have other 
sources of enjoyment and other subjects of con- 
versation than their neighbor’s character; but 
leave the mind empty, and frivolous gossiping 
and tea-table chat will be the amusement of 
their leisure hours. 
There is nothing we hold dear to our hearts 
but it is connected more or less directly with our 
schools. You may pile all your hill-tops with 
magnificent architecture, but let the plain brick 
school-house go down, and very soon all your 
columns and your architraves and your domes 
will tumble with it into ruin. 
What is the true foundation of this magnifi- 
cent temple of freedom in which we are assem- 
bled? It isthe common school. If we would 
have the one stand firm, we must build the other 
broad and' sure. 
To neglect common schools is as bad as to 
destroy ; nay, it is even worse ; for mal-informa- 
tion is worse than no information—just as hun- 
ger is preferable to poisoned food. 
I need not touch on the connexion of schools 
with the press—it is too obvious for illustration. 


The press is much lauded as the palledium of 
liberty ; and so, under proper circumstances, it 
is; but, unless the people have intelligence to 
detect its errors, and virtue to check its corrup- 


tion, the press isa public curse. 


Observe, further, the connexion between ig- 
norance and crime, and the relation of both to 
the prevalence of good schools in a community. 
It may be laid down as a sound general maxim, 
Man is 


Wat uneducated mind is educated vice. 


fhe proper subject of education—he must be 
efucated. There seems to be a divine caitans 
in education, which turns all baser metals in 


| park, and observed sticking up on the trees, here 


so it is only when the rays of education fall upon 
the mind, that it discourses heavenly harmonv ; 
before, all was the thick darkness of barbarism. 
Dr. Johnson was once asked, “* Who is the 
most unhappy man?” He answered, the man 
that cannot read ona rainy day. Aman cannot 
fulfil the object of his being unless his mind is 
opened by cultivation; uneducated, the more 
mind he has the more miserable he will be, and 
it is easy, almost inevitable, for him to slide into 
crime. 

I was once travelling’ through a magnificent 


and there, a printed notice, signifying that “all 
dogs entering those grounds would be shot.” My 
friend who was with me remarked, *« Unless 
dogs can read, they are pretty badly off here.” 
So the Creator has written his laws on the face 
of these arching heavens, and over all the sur- 
face of this green earth; but, unless men can 
read them, they are pretty badly off—worse off, 
in fact, than the dogs: for the dogs have mas- 
ters who can read forthem; Americans have no 
master. 
It is cheaper for any community to educate 
the infant mind than to support the aged crimi- 
nal. idthat man of splendid intellect—a man 
who soos the wisdom of whole vol- 
umesinto a sentence—I mean Edmund Burke— 
«The shappest defence of nations is educa- 
tion.” 
{fyou will givéyour pence to common schools, 
it will save y nds from being laid out on 
bridewel!s and jails. Nay, those structures will 
become useless, and you may write over their 
doors, “ To Let” ~” 
But I presume there is not an individual here 
present who ig “not prepared to admit that the 
common schools of this country need to be im- 
proved, and that they are in too low a condition 
for a land of free imstitutions like ours. What 
are the causes of this unhappy state of things? 
I will now notice a few of them. 
And one of the first is to be found in the fact 
that the prominent members of society, men of 
wealth and character and influence, do not send 
theirchildren to our common schools ; and hence 
these institutions are left wholly in the hands of 
a different order of persons ; persons, in general, 
who are criminally careless and indifferent to the 
whole subject of education. “It is this descrip- 
tion of people who are thus left to seleet the 
teacher, to countenanee and to reward him. 
The leading men in society seem to. abandon the 


for the pablic treasury. The men of high 
standing have too much business to spare'an 


truth; and yet, when the practical application 
comes, they will, in some cases, even refuse to 
be taxed for the support of common schools. 


public education, that they are like va pors which 


common school ‘as’ a mecessary evil, an outlet 


hour to look ‘after schools, just as if the security: 
both of their person and their property did not 


Let me say of taxes raised for purposes of 


rise only to descend again in fertilizing show- 
ers, to bless and beautify the earth. He gives 
doubly who pours out his wealth for the educa- 
tion of the children of a free people. In this 
country the real patriot is known by the interest 
he takes in the prosperity of his country’s com- 
mon schools. He is, in effect, the ‘greatest 
patriot who educates, in the best manner, the 
most children. That is the most patriotic le. 
gislawure which. is the most munificent in pro- 
viding the best means of mental improvement 
forthe community. And he is the wisest law- 
giver who. lays this foundation of the national 
character the broadest and the de>pest. 

Some men, indeed, tell us, « You never can 
educate the great mass of any community ; 
there isin every society a class of persons who. 
were not born to be educated.” What! do. 
these men suppose that God has made two dis- 
tinct classes of men? that the rich were to bave 
good instruction at private schools, but the poor 
to have common school education, or no educa- 
tion at all? That is the notion with which the 
rich man imbues the mind. of his child in the 
very fact of sending him to.a private sehoo); the 
young patrician soun learns to think that common. 
schools are only for the children of the poor. 
We utterly repudiate as unworthy, not of 
freemcn only, but of men, the narrow notion that 
there is to be an education for the poor, as such. 
Has God provided for the ‘poor a coarser earth, 
a thinner air, a paier sky% Does not the glori- 
ous sun pour down his glorious flood as cheerily | 
upon the poor man’s hovel as upon the rich 
man’s palace? Have not the cotter’s children 
as keen a sense of all the freshness, verdure, 
fragrance, and melody of luxuriant’ nature, as 
the pale sons of kings Or is it on the mind 
that God has stamped the imprint of a baser 
birth, so that the poor man’s child knows, with | 
an inborn certainty, that his let is to crawl, not 
to climb? Itis not so. God has not’ done it. 
Man eannot doit. Mind is immortal. Mind ie | 
imperial. *It'bears no: mark of high or low, of 
rich or poor. Et heeds no bound of time or 
place, of rank or circumstance! ft asks but 
freedom. ft requires but light. It is heavens’ 
born, and it aspires to heaven. Weakuess does 
net enfeeble it; poverty cannot repress it, 
| Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. Andthe 
poor tallow-chandler’s =>, that sits up all thi 
(night to read the boo which an apprentice 
t }énds him, lest the mast’r's eye should wise it it 
the morning, shall stand and treat with king 





















































































































gold. ‘When the first rays of ies, 
fell on the statue of Memnon, it 








lie in the intelligence and virtue of those around. 
+ them. They will admit this as an’ abstract 


shall bind the lightning with a hempen cord, @ j 
bring it harmless fromthe skies. ‘The ¢ 
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school is common, not as inferior, not as the | of these eighty thousand men over these four | teaching your children, other caliings will. draw 


















Ww 
school for poor men’s children, but as the light | millions of citizen kings. Who has estimated | off the intellect of all who have any respecta- a 
and air are common. It ought to be the best | it? Who watches over it?) Who controls it?| bility. You never will have good schools till k 
echool, because it is the first school. Who strives to make it pure and holy ?* Prus- | parents are willing to give more than ten dollars y 

The next cause I shall notice of the depressed | sia has forty-seven Normal schools. How.mary | a month. A parent who offers no more than a 
state of-our ‘common school education, ‘is the | have we? this, should be looked upon like one who has te 

slothful reliance which prevails-on the sufficiency When Professor -Griscom, that benevolent | been to a hen-roost just about Christmas. | b 
of the public school fund. When 1 have said | man and practical philosopher, visited the estab- | Law cannot change public opinion ; but pub- b] 
to leading men in different portions of this coun- | lishment of Fellenberg, three hundred young | lic opinion changes law. The best Jaw that o! 
try, “Come, let us go and look at the common { men were earnestly listening to a lecture from | wisdom ever devised will be utterly nugatory, 0 
-school, and examine a little into its condition,” | Vallerie, one of his assistants. Said Fellenberg, | unless public sentiment is up to it. 
they have replied to me, * Why? is there not | Do you see those young men? they are all| Another cause of the evil we deplore is in a 
a large school fund provided by the State ex- | teachers. If I do but pursue the right course in | this: a parent sits in his door and sees a stran- el 
ipressly that we havea good school system?” | education, I shall revolutionize Switzerland.” } ger enter his gate. The mancomes up to him w 

‘Such a reply reminds me-of what a boy once said | What are we doing with this mighty engine? | and says, “Sir, do you want to hire a hand?” A 
who lived as an apprentice under the old form | Teachers should constitute a distinct profession | He replies, “ Yes, if he suits me; what can th 
of indenture; which provided that the appren- | of men, just as lawyers or physicians do; and| you do? Can you mow? Can you cradle? of 
tice should work but nine months of the year, | the profession ought to be held in the highest | Can youdrivea team? Canyouthresh? Can b 
and should have the remaining three months to.| respeet—certainly as much respected as either | you chop?” If he likes the answer, he hires 


go to school. ‘The boy was observed to neglect 
attending the school, and, being remonstrated 
with about it, replied, * Why, my master is 
-bound to give mean education; he must doit; 
_ and Iam not going to the school house for it.” 

‘i$o these men say of the school fund ; it is given 
to provide a good school system, and it must do 
it; and so they never look how it is applied. 
But let all such reasoners know that a good sys. 
“tem of-education is the ‘result of personal effort 
-and personal sacrifice, and without much of 
| ‘both.itis not to be had, let the law provide what 
| it will, The vest system in the world may be 
provided, but it will effect little unless the com- 
munity co-operate with the law. 

There is another cause. This, as we all 
know, isa day of physicaliimprovement. Henry 
‘the Fourth said he should die satisfied if he could 
‘eee every peasant in France with a chicken in 
-his pot. We, it seems, shali be satisfied when 
we can travel at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. ‘The great strife among us seems to be 
how each man may empty as many -pockets as 
| possible into his own. This is natural where 
‘worth means wealth, and wisdom the art ofget- 
‘ting it, : 
Andther cause is to be found in the fact that 
the teachers of our.schools are not) in general, 
qualified for the task. Of the 80,000 common 
shool teachers, to whom the youth ofthe Uni- 
éd States are entrusted, how many are prepared 
form mind and character? .Do,they make 
hing a profession? -Have they ever studied 
Xhe structure aud the laws of the infant mind? 
Do they love their-business ? 
'.. Remember -these eighty thousand toachers 
‘are fashioning the mind and thoughts of upwards 
yf four millions of citizen kings. We hear 
} much about the influence of party—-much of the 
Influence ‘of the press—-much of that of the 
‘wriesthood; but all these, put together, are 


general thiag, go where they are best paid. . If, 


of the others. What a model of a man ought he 
to be who is to give character to the minds of 
our children! It is from pet that influence 
direct their hab- 
n are with him for 
To him they rs up—on*bim they 
j Ang 


emanates which is to for 
its of thinking. The chile 
yeais. 


gaze. He is their model—their oracle. 








ef the kingdom. What, then, sho e be’; 3; in 
what balanced and exact harmony should all his 
own powers be, who’ ‘is to” give. the” tone to all 
these harps of a thousand 3!—a tone 
which-is to remain in the stri r ever! 
There is a kind of ink; which,’ ‘when first writ- 
ten with, is scarce perceptible; but it: becomes 
blacker as it dries ; till at Whzth it Becomes so 
black that you may burn-the substance’on which 
it is written, and the letters will still be legible 
in the cinders. Such is the influence -of a 
teacher. 

What then are we doing with our eighty thou- 
sand teachers of common schoois? They are 
far from what they should be:; this is admitted ; 
and yet we never shall get better till we pay 
better. We pay them much as the Indian did, 
who put but .a penny into the hat after a ser- 
mon: and when asked, why he gave so pitiful a 
sum, his answer was, “ poor pay, poor preach.” 
We have poor teachers, because we.have poor 
pay. The teachers of common schools in these 
United States—the fact has been ascertained— 
figures. wili show it—get, on an average, but 
eleven dollars.a month for their-labor,! There is 
no service in society so.menial that, does not 
command higher wages. And «why .is this? 
Because the teachers, taken together, are-not 
prepared to demand more. -Parents: are .not 
willing to offer a compensation which. will .in- 
duce better men to take tLe, place. ...Men, as.a 





/@ nothing, when compared to. the influence 


whatever he may be, that he stam em, 
like the image of the-reigning ,king the coing| 


him. Presently.another stranger comes to the 
gate: “Does not your school want tohirea 
teacher?” “Yes; how much a month do you 
ask?’ Observe the different manner in which 
he is catechised. The parent will look into the 
qualifications of the man he hires to chop wood, 
and will look well.after him when he is hired; 
but he will put a man into the school where his 
hildren are instructed, without ascertaining 
What he knows, or whether he can teach, and 
will never look after him at all for months and 
years! Ionce met witha parent—I will nct 
say in which State, lest I should be accu- 
sed of being personal—who said to me, “ De 
you really believe that education does any 
good ?” I kept my countenance, and endeavored 
by conversation to convince him of its effect 
upon the mind and en the community. He lis- 
tened ‘to me.patiently, and then replied, “ My 
friend, you have not lived in the world as long 
as I have. I have found that high-larnv’ men do 
not grow rich. There was my neighbor down 
the road; he had two sons; one of them he 
made a lawyer, and another a physician. He 
has to send the lawyer six hundred dollars a 
year to support him, and, as to the physician, he 
is like to go to,jail; but he has got another son 
that can’t say his Jetters, and he is the joy of the 
old man’s heart.; he stays at home and works.’’ 
Hlow:can you deal with sucha mind? There 
is no reasoning with ignorance. Its sphere of 
vision is so extremely narrow, its whole horizon 
is so very limited, that you can scarce get room 
for one idea on-which to. hang an argument. But 
the man you-cannot argue | with, you may some, 
times laugh out of error. He: will flinch under, 
satire when. perfectly obtuse to logic. I said to 
such a man, suppose you had a blacksmith near, 
you hata should set up.a sign, “Clocks and 
I Repaired»Cheap.”. Yon take your 
“The blacksmith has heard that 
























you are not willing to pay qualified men for 


akers “hammer and hore and pinch the 
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works of watches, and he sets to work and ham- 
mers and pinches at the wheeijs.of your time- 
keeper. You pay him a trifle and get back 
your watch, but does it keep time? Just such 
asaving do you make when you hire cheap 
teachers, who hammer and pinch the children, 
but know no more of their business than a 
blacksmith of watchmaking. This was a sort 
of talk that came home to his mind, and he ad- 
mitted what [ said to be true. 

I have always admired the law which prevails 
among the Icelanders. When a criminal is 
convicted, an inquiry is set on foot-to ascertain 
whether his parents gave him any cducation 
And if it is found that they neglected to do so, 
the parent is punished more severely than the 
offender. Suppose a man could, at a single 
blow, knock out the lights from every lighthouse 
on the American coast, would he not be respon- 
sible for the wrecks that happened during the 
interval of darkness? As justly is the parent 
responsible who fails to educate his. child, when 
‘that child falls into the commission of acts.con- 
demned by the law. : 

There is another cause, which, though some 
may be surprised at the importance given it, is 
nevertheless fur more efficient than many unre- 
flecting persons can imagine. It is the struc- 
ture of our school houses. Cannot you tell a 
school house from other buildings, long before 
you come up toit? ‘It is generally the building 
of the worst architecture of all you see. There 
are, I admit, many honorable exceptions. So 
‘there are to all the other general statements 
which have been made, especially those in re- | 
gard to the attainments of our teachers. ‘I speak 
\f our school houses generally. Look at théir 
\eation: on some bleak point just where four 
rata meet, sothat there may be every practica- 
ble opportunity of distracting the attention of 
the scholars, by letting them gaze at travellers 
A spot without shede in summer, or shelter in 
winter ; without a solitary attraction to render 
it other than.an eyesore. 

Look at the. ventilation, if it mzy be said to be 
ventilated at all. After leaving the cool, fresh, 
bracing air, how often has it cost me the severest 
effort to encounter the blast of foul and putrid 
air which rushed in my face onentering the 
door, and almost knocked me backward. It is 
ascertained that each human being destroys the 
Vitality of a gallon of air every minute he 
breathes. How loaded, then, with all the causes 
of disease, must* be ° the ‘ait which these poor 
children aré’ @fawing in, again and again, in 
their crowded and suffocating prison! While 
supply is furnished by the Creater forty-five 
niles high all round the earth; to what a stin 
measure are their lungs confined! The tho 


















. | rable, rickety, defaced, tottering benches, with- 


.| is tobe found in the character of our ordinary 
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pinching cold air entering a thousand crevices 
at the other end. By stepping five paces, you 
may pass through the five zones: at one end 
you are scorching beneath the line; at the oth- 
er freezing at the poles. 
Then there, away at the back of the build-+ 
ing, sit little children behind desks so high that 
they have to stretch themselves to peep over 
them, seated on benches without a back-piece, 
their feet six inches from tke floor, almost lite- 
rally hanging. by their chins, Verily, the hill of 
science is hard toclimb. If parents could see, 
ratherlet me say, if they would see, those mise- 


out a back, on which their poor child is con- 
demned to sit for hours, above all, if they would 
but take that seat themselves for but one hour 
out of those many, we should need to address to 
them no further appeal on this department of the 
subject. That one practical experiment is all 
we ask. 
Another cause of the existing state of things 
is to be found in the want of religious education. 
It is my behefthat the “ march of intellect,” 
unaccorpanied by moral training, is the rogue’s 
march. The simoom of high-taught intellect, 
blowing where it listeth, blights and scathes the 
souls of men, We are apt to love our own in- 
dividual sect more than we love our common 
christianity. Hence, men are so dreadfully 
afraid of sectarian influence that they drive all 
religion fromthe schools. This ought not to be. 
We want no sectarian creeds; but we want 
more of general religion. Let every child -be 
taught'the being and character of its Creator, 
and its individual responsibility to his bar. 
Surely there is common ground enough among 
all sects without trenching on the pecuiiarities 
of any. 

Another cause of the evil of which I complain 


school books. “And “here’let us enter, together, 
one of our.common schools and look around us. 
{ cannot bring home my argument fully to your 
minds unless you will suffer me to present to 
you a picture of the interior of one of these tem- 
ples of science. A little child is here compelleq 
to say A-eh, B-eh, C-ch, D-eh, and nothing but 
this for months. At last he has,learned the 
names of the letters. Lt is, after all, but a lesson 
of signs; he has not yet a eingle idea. Then 
he is put to join these signs into syllables a-b 
ab, a-c.ac, and so forth. Still he gets not one 
solitary idea. Thus he proceeds till he can 
give the sound of: words, and continues to add 
sound to sound tiil-he has pronounced a sen- 
tence. ‘Not'a thought has. yet been put intorbis 
mndin this manner he is kept sometimes 











light make a miser weep. Then there is 1 he 










ed hot stove at one end of the house, ; 4 by a 





pare, repeating sentence after sentence, 
it receiving from the whol¢ process, unless 
lent, one idea. A boy has said to me, 





after thus going through a series of sounds— 
“There, sir; I read that whole verse without 
And when I proceeded to 
ask lim the meaning of what he had uttered, he 
gazed up into my face as if I were crazy. 
Meaning was what he had never thought of. 
He had regarded his book as a.sort of treasury 
or storehouse of words. 


missing one word,” 


Why is it that so many of us, to this day, lay 
down a book so readily, especially a book of 
much thought or eradition ? 
mind has got into the habit of running over 
words without attaching to them distinct-ideas, 
consequently without receiving ‘the eense of the 
Is it wonderful that we are weary of 
And while I am on 


It is because our 


characters and sounds? 
this.part of my subject, I am reminded of a little 
work—a work of humble form and pretensions— 
but one which I consider as onc of the greatest 
improvements of the present age. 
“Town's Spetuinc “Book.” 
number of copies been distributed, ‘I believe, 
through the Hall, and I would invite those who 
have these in their hands, to turn to the 93d 
There I-find the word “ cosmography :” 
at the top of the. page I sec, in talics, the words 
*¢a description of, or treatise on ;” and then there 
is in a second column the word “ world.” 
boy learns to spell  cosmcgraphy ;” he then 
learns to epell *world;” he then repeats the 
werds from the top of the page, «« Cosmography, 
a description of, or treatise on, the world.” The 
next word is “geography,” and oppcsite is the 
“ Geography, a deseription of, 
or treatise on, the earth.” ‘Hydrography, a 
description of, or treatise on, waters ;’’ and so 
The whole book is arranged on this plan; 
so that, while the pupil learns to spell, he learns 
necessarily, and at the same time, the meaning 
of words. Then there are other pages contain- 
ing three parallel columns of synenymes. ‘Thus, 
on page 64, you find the words ** abrogate, abol- 
ish, annul;” ‘authorize, commission, empower,” 
and soon. One of these is natned by the teacher; 
the boy is required to give the other two. And 
thus a rich stock of various language is laid up 
in the mind: for future use in-writing and spesk- 
If children are made to study in this way, 
they will read, whenthey do read, with intelli- 
The first part of this work classifies all 
the.simple words of the language, the second, 
all the compound ones. 
general patronage. 


What is it that we ordinarily teach. children? 
Do we teach them agriculture, commerce, me- 
chanical science? Political economy ? Nothing 
of these; and yet it is these which make the 
man; but we give them only thie means of know- 
ledge : we. should go further,.and give, as we 
may easily give, knowledge itself. 


I commend the book to 
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But I have spokea enongh of the faults of the | provement. 


system. Let us rather consider how they may 
be corrected. One mend-fault is worth a hun- 
dred find-faults. But it is impossible for us to 
amend ot faults till we first are sensible what 
they are. 
And here I should like to give you the outline 
of a good school system, but I do not feel able 
to attempt this: neither is there now time for it. 
T can only state what [ would like to see done at 
once. Public sentiment can be enlightened, 
information can be spread. And it was under 
this conviction that the American Common 
School Society requested me to come to this 
place, and invite the present meeting. 1 be- 
lieved there were many here on whose minds 
the facts of the subject could make a deep and 
serious impression, and who would carry them 
down, from this central point, to the several por- 
tions of the Union from which they come. If 
we would enlighten public sentiment, we must 
keep flie subyect before the public mind We 
must agitate—agitate. The cause of education 
is like 4 top; the moment you cease to whip, it 
falls. We must not only “strike while the iron 
is hot,” but we must make it hot, and keep it hot 
by striking. ‘There is 4 most unnatural apathy, 
a ¢rimifial national indifference, on the whole 
subject. Many of the States, indeed, are begin- 
ning ‘to turn their attention to it, but many are 
still indifferent. The present system, remem- 
ber, with all its faults, is going on, producing its 
results, in 80,000 common schools, and on up- 
wards of four millions of our children. What 
an be done to'reach and to improve it? Each 
man ean speak on the subject, and very many 
men can write on it. It isa criminal indolence 
which folds its hands and asks, “What can | 
do?” & hope, f believe, that that spirit is not 
here. .What did Peter, the hermit, effeet? Is 
there a matt that hears me that could not do 
much for this cause?’ Let us, then, be doing. 
Let us agitate—agitate. Let us pour truth 
upon the public ear. The living voice is that 
organ of power which, above al! others, moves 
mankind. When the sea of thought is agitated, 
truth rises. 1 do not say, when ‘the turbulent 
ocean of passion Jift.its waves, but when 
thought is put in mofion, then it is that truth 
comes up. 
I was sent here to address this meeting more 
particularly, because the State of New York 
has heard with lively interest of the proposition 
introduced, at the late session of Congress, by 
my honotable friend from Maryland, the gentle- 
mati Who now honers this meeting by presiding 
over it. He has advocated. the division of the 
public lands among’ the States, the old States 
of the confedcracy.totake their shares, as is most 
just, with the new ; the proceeds to be applied 


cation. 


part of the earth. 


tleman here to visit the institution. 


this republic. 


the whole people. 


The State of New York was ar- 
rested by it, and gave to the plan her immediate 
and earnest attention, and there is no measure 
which will meet with her more hearty co-opera- 
tion and support ; and I trust the day is not far 
distant when the gentleman will see the triumph 
of his plan, and witness the happy results which 
I doubt not will be its fruits. 
I will, before F sit down, simply state that the 
American Common Scuoot Socrety was found- 
ed about one year since; its object is to collect 
all the laws passed in different parts of the 
world ; copies of all schoo! books, and of all re- 
poris on the subject of education in a'} countries ; 
to deposite the whole in their office in the city of 
New York ; and throw open the entire collec. 
tion to the inspection of all wlio desire to obtain 
knowledge on the subject; that thus may be 
found concentrated at one point whatever is do- 
ing all over the civil:zed world in favor ofedu- 
You once had, L believe, in this city, a 
ouilding used asa depository for models of new 
inventions in mechanics ;°we'wish to open just 
such a depository for whateverrelates to the im- 
provement of the education of our-racerin every 
We haye already collected 
many intcresting documents, -and-have taken 
means to obtain many more}; ‘and, in the name 
of the Society, I respectfully invite every gen- 
The So. 
ciety intends also to send out her agents, and 
thus address the living yoice to all the people of 
They cherish the hope of being 
able to effect much good for theircountry, being 
at the same time deeply sensible that success is 
impossible without the effectual co-operation of 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

The bequest of Smithson has been received, and 
the money vested in state stocks, yielding interest 
at five per ecnt. to the amount of $30,000 per an- 
num. But what to do with the money now we have 
got it has become quite a question, and promises to 


President. Through-the politeness of Hon. N. Jones, 
we have @ copy of this interesting document, and 
will lay before our readers a synopsis of the views of 
the different distinguished men. whose letters are 
here published: 
1. John Quincy Adams presents a plan that is 
strikingly original, and marked: by something of the 
eccentricity of that remarkable man. , 
‘I think no part of the money should be applied to 
the endowment of any school, college, or ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. 
“They do: not impart the increase of knowledge 
but instruction in what is already known. Annual 
courses of lectures might be delivered on the priaci- 
pal sciences, physical and mathematical, moral, po- 
litical, and literary—this would increase and diffuse 
knowledge ameng men. The first object, however, 
of appropriation in my judgment, should be the erec- 
tion of an astronomieal observatory for all the pur- 
poses of the Greenwich Observatory in England, and 
the Bureau des Longitudes in France. The most 
complete establishment of an astronomical! observa- 
tory in the world should be founded by the United 
States of America.” : 
Such is the outline of Mr. Adams’ views, but his 
great fear is that the money will be spent in “ Jobbing 
for parasites and furnishing sops for hungry incapa- 
city.” ‘Not so easy will it be to secure as froma 
rattle snake’s fang, the fund and its income for ever 
from being wasted and dilapidated in bounties to 
feed the hungry or fatten the leaden idleness of 
mountebank projectors, and shallow and worthless 
pretenders to science.” 
2. Francis Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island, proposes 

* An institution to oecupy the space between the 
close ofa collegiate education and a professional 
school. Its object—to carry forward a classical and 
philosophical education beyond the point at which e 
college now leaves it, and to give instruction in #¢ 
broad and philosophical principles of a profes:1onal 
education. ‘The branches to be taught—the same a8 
in college—more extensively—to men and not to 
boys—Latin, Greek, Hebrew—and the oriental lan- 
guages, [quere—are the others Western languages !} 
all the modern languages with their literature— 


give ne little trouble to those who have become the 
trustees of the noble Smithson. By the words ot 
the will, the money is to be applied to the purpose 
‘of founding et Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the in- 
crease and difusion of knowledge among men.” 
Thisanguage is capable of very general construc- 
tion, and as the donor did not see fit throw around 
his bequest as many guards as Stephen Girard set 
about his, it is left to the wisdom of Congress to de- 
termine’ whet sort of an institution shall be estab- 
lished. ‘Fo obtain as much light as possible, the 
President of the United States caused letters to be 
addressed to literary and scientific men in different 





their reflections upon the subject. From 


at of 
them answers have been received and subm to} 











to the purposes of education and of internal im- 


Congress, accompanying a special message 


mathematics—astronomy—the art of war, (Dr. Way- 
land is a peace man, we believe,) rhetoric and 


poetry, duc. &c.” 
institution for graduates of our present colleges. 


tinguished and generally supposed to be an infde, 
recommends aa institution of the same grade of thi! 
proposed by the last—but his views as to the branches 
to be taught are very different, and are very concisely 
expressed. Indeed his whole letter does not occvp) 
a page of the pamphlet. 


parts of the eountry, requesting them to communicate } lus, the application of mathematics to practical we 
to him through the department of State, the result of | chanical knowledge of every description—and © 
astronomy, to chemisty, to electricity, and to galvar- 










Dr. W. would therefore simply recommend a 





3. Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, somewhat dit 










“The studies may be the higher algebraieal calct 








principles of botany and agriculture. ‘0 
iner Greek; no more literature. Things, »* 
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words. Strict attendance ; stri¢teand public exami- 
nations. I object to all belles le/tres, and philosophi- 
cal literature as calculated only to make men pleasant 
talkers. I object to medicine, which cannot be 
taught in a locality-of less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
if object to Jaw ; for all that can be orally delivered, 
‘can be more profitably and deliberately learnt by pe- 
tusal. Ethics and politics are as yet:‘two unsettled 
branches of knowledge.” 

4, Hon. Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, the agent 
who was successful in recovering the legacy, presents 
a plan that is novel and-interesting. 

1. To supply the officers of government abroad as 
consuls, foreign ministers, ‘&c. with funds to obtain 
and send home, ‘seeds, plants, and any productions 
useful in agriculture or the mechanic aris. -In gene- 
ral, instruct them to obtain books, curiosities, and 
every thing and any thingthat will be useful to men 
,or worth -knowing, and to transmit their collections 
to this country. 

2. A building to ‘be erected at Washington to re- 
.ceive these collections. Ground attached for the re- 
producing piants, &c. A press tobe connected with 
the institution, to diffuse the knowledge collected. 

3. Lectureships to be established—lectures to be 
delivered while Congress are in session—lectures to 
be published. The last letter in the document is 
from S. Chapin, a professor in the college of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. “His plan is an institution similar 
to the Cambridge and Oxford Universitics—made as 
extensive as the funds will permit. But he particu- 
larly recommends the erection of an Astronomical 

‘Observatory. 

The other gentlemen to whom letters.of inquiry 
‘were addressed, do not appear to have replied. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
CREATES A PARTNERSHIP. 

The Massachusetts Common School Journal has 
a paragraph under the foregoing caption, which is 
well worthy the attention of those holdinga stake in 
society, and of enlarged means, who are yet opposed, 
‘or at least not active friends to the cause of gencral 
education. The article sets forth the importance of 
this cause in a most striking light. After reading it, 
who can doubt that the interrogatory at the close, 
should be answered in the affirmative? The Com- 
mon School Journal says—It is yet to be developed 
how close a partnership is a republican government 
with the right of universal suffrage. It is yet to be 
manifested, that each citizen, by-virtue of this social 
partnership, contributes, as his part of the common 
capital, his hopes for the future, his subsistence for 
the present, his reputation, his life. By virtue of 
this compact, the -other members of the firm have 
power to dispose of the investments, according to 
their own views and motives, -be they of pol- 
icy or plunder. Not entire, however, is the 
analogy between a business partnership between 
merchants, and this political association. 
former a man may withdraw, when he finds that mis- 
man it of his iates is overwhelming his in- 
terests with ruin, and his character with . disgrace. 
Retiring, he may withdraw whatever remains of his 
‘unsquandered fortune. But not so in this political 





From the’ 








partnership. ‘Though in this, each has a more en- 
iarged power of binding the whole, yet none can 
strike his name from the company and thereby evade 
the imposition of new responsibilities. The only le- 


galized modes of dissolving the connection are death | 


ard self-banishment. ‘Would it not be good policy 
for the members of such a firm to expend a litile, 
both-of their time and their revenue, to qualify all 
of those future members, whose admission they 
cannot prevent ? ‘ 


ALWAYS ‘TEACH SOMETHING, 
AND BUT ONE THING AT A TIME. 


From “Practical Education. by Maria Edgewerth and Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth.” 550 pp. 12mo. p. €6. 


“Children who have the habit of listening to 
words without understanding them, yawn and writhe 
with manifest symptoms of disgust, whenever they 


are compelled to hear sounds which convey no ideas 


to their minds. All supernumerary words should be 
avoided in cultivating the power of attention. 


‘*A few years ago, a gentleman brought two Esqui- 


maux to London. 
same time ~t0$astoni 
of the metropolis. { 
equipped them like English gentlemen, he touk them 
out one morning, tf walk through the streets of Lon- 
don.» They walked for several hours in silence ; they 
expressed neither pleasure nor admiration at any 
thing. they saw. When their walk was ended, they 
appeared uncommonly melancholy and stupified. 
As soon as they got home, they sat down, with their 
elbows upon their knees, and hid their faces between 
theirhands. The only words they could be brought 
to utter were: ‘Too much smoke—too much noise— 
too much houses—too much men—too much every 
thing.’ 


He wished to amuse, and at the 


“ Some people who attend public lectures on natu-: 


ral philosophy. with the expectation ef being much 
amused and instructed, go home with feelings similar 
to those of the poor Esquimaux ; they*feel that they 
have had too much of every thing. The lecturer 
has not had time to explain his terms, nor to repeat 
them till they are distinct in the memory of his audi- 
ence. With children every mode of instruction 
«ust be hurtful, which fatigues attention; therefore, 
a skilful instructer will, as much as possible, avoid 
the manner of teaching, to which the public lecturer 
is in some degree compelled by his situation.” 


The remarks on education, which occupy the 
greater part of this number, are taken from the “ Na- 
tional Intelligencer,” as reported io that papcr by 
Mr. Stansbury, the reporter of the House. The 
eloquent speeches made by Gov. Barber, the Hon. 
Francis Key and Col. Wm. L. Stone, on the same 
occasion, will be.given in our next. 


TO YOUTH. : 
The “American Common School Union” will pub- 
lish, next week, a little work with the title of “ First 
Lessons in Chemistry:” By.Uncle Davy. This 
small, attractive work, makes chemistry intelligible 
to one who may never have heard of the name 


with the magnificence. 


+ this putpose, after having 





“* chemistry,” and he ean remember what he learns 
from it too, and apply his information to the business, 
or conversation, of the. day. The work will make the 
study of chemistry to young people as interesting as 
apictured story. Price, twenty-five cents. It.may 
be committed to memory, in schools, or read in class, 
as a reading book. 
A HINT. 

The scholars of School District No. 2, Brookfield, 
Mass., have raised and forwarded $20 to buy the 
District School ‘Library advertised in this paper. 
How many scholars in other schools will benefit 
themselves with this excellent library, by doing as 
above? 


—_— 


A PREMIUM 


OF 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

The American Common School So- 
ciety offers a premium of One Hundred 
Dollars for the best Tract [not exceed- 
ing eight 12mo pages] upon The Qualifi- 
cations of a Teacher in Primary Schools, 
and the Most Efficient Mode of Dis- 
charging his Duties. 

Communications to be directed, post- 
paid, previous to September next, to the 
care of = J. Orvitix Taytor, Sec’ry, 


NOTICE. 

On the first day of May next, the Editor of this 
Paper will commence his course of instruction to a 
Class of Young Gentiemen and Ladies, who may 
wish to make a better preparation for the profession 
of teaching. ‘The course will continue six months, 
ending the last day of the October following. One 
lecture will be given and one recitation heard each 
day. The lectures will relate to the ‘Art of Teach- 
ing,” and the recitations to those branches which are 
required in ahigher English school. 

The expense of the course will be as follows; 

For tuition, $10: to be paid in advance. 

For the necessary books, $8. 

For boarding and washing, $8 per weeck—unless 
students wish to hire a room and board themselves. 
This will make the expense of board one-half less. 
A large number of students adopt this plan to save 
expense. 

The class of fifty which went through this course 
last summer are now -receiving, on an average, $30 
per month and board, for teaching. 

The coming class will be limited to one hundred. 

Application must be made to the editor defore the 
first day of May next. 


n> New York City has cighty-three flourishing 
public schools, with seventeen thovsand pupils. Yet 
there are supposed to be near twenty-thousand .chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age; who do 
not, from neglect of parents and guardians, attend 
any school. ‘These are the materials for juvenile 
crimes. 








COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 








CONSTRUCTION OF A SCHOOL HOUSE. 


In the construction-of a School House, the’ win- 
dows should be high, 90 as to prevent out-door oc- 
currences from attracting attention, also for the pur- 
pose.of ventilating the room without throwing a cur- 
rent of sir upon the head and neck of the pupils. 

A school room should be equally warmed through- 
out every part of it. To secure this objeet, a ther- 
mometer ought to be kept in every such room, and 
the heat regulated to-about sixty degrees. 

The school room should be so large as to contain 
@ sufficient quantity of fresh and pure air. For the 
want of space to contain enough of this vital element, 
many a child has been sacrificed. The want of 
space and air is a waste of health and of life. 

The dimensions of the building should be such as 
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to allow twenty-one feet to each scholar.- It is be- 
lieved that this allowance is not too liberal, the plat- 
form of the teacher being included. 

The floor of the school room should be level, and 
not on an inclined plane: Muchis lost in symmetry, 
convenience and comfort by inclined floors, without 
any thing gained ‘to compensate the loss. 

The desks for scholars should be level’; and the 
seat for each scholar separate, and confined to the 
floor. They should be accustomed to such desks 
as they will generally use in after life. Those in 
front should be lower for smaller children than the 
rows in the rear. 

The backs to the seats should be so constructed 
as to conform to the natural curve of the back of the 
child. If so made, when he leans back for rest, the 































































































































































































whole frame will be equally supported. This, on 
examination, will be found to be an important: prin- 
ciple. 

The following ground plan of a school house con- 
tains eighty separate seats and desks. It is selected, 
with’ some variation in the arrangement, from the 
plans presented to‘the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. The whole edifice, without the portico, is 58 
feet long, and 35 feet wide. The plan may be en- 
larged or diminished according to this rule. For ten 
scholars- add four feet to the length; for twenty- 
eight scholars, add four feet to both length and 
width. Foraless number of scholars, the length 
or breadth, or both, may be diminished at the same 
rate. The school rooin here presented is forty-seven 
feet by thirty-five feet, within: the wall. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

- Windows. 
X. Cabinet for apparatus and specimens. 
¥. Book Case. 
ABA. Platform for the teacher, six feet wide and 

nine inches high. 
B. To be removed for stove in winter. 
DD. Passages six feet wide. 
H.J. Teacher’s and Assistant’s desks. 
F. F. Passages three feet wide. 
S. Floor, nine feet wide. 


b: Desks for scholars, eighteen inches wide, arid 
two feet long. 


© Seats for scholars. 

a. Passages between the seats and next row of 
desks, fifteen inches wide: a desk, seat and 
passage occupy four feet; desk eighteen 
inches, passage between it and seat two 
inches; seat thirteen inches; and passage 
fifteen inches. 


d. d., &c. Doors. 

c. Closet. 

f. Sink to be concealed by a falling lid. 
g. Fire place. 

B. E. Boys’ entry, ten by twelve feet. 
G. E. Girls’ entry, twelve by ten feet. 
W.R. Wood room. 

P. Doric Portico in front, 





